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THE UTILITY OF PAIN. 

CATHARINE C. BRADDOCK, M.A. 

^PHE word pain has an ugly sound — ugly not because of 
■*■ its onomatopoeic effect, but because of its associa- 
tions, — sickness, disease, death and suffering. It is used 
synonymously with misery and unhappiness. Mediaeval 
Christianity and Stoicism were inclined to over-rate its 
value. Perhaps sometimes the prevailing Hedonic attitude 
to life makes us under-rate it. The war is teaching many 
people that it has its value, but there is no doubt that the 
lesson, though consoling, is in many instances false. The 
proverbial fox comforts himself by the reflection that the 
grapes are sour, but if he reached the grapes and found them 
really rather sour, he would be sure to say they were better 
for him so. Similarly the Christian comforts himself by 
reflecting (in Nietzsche's cutting phraseology) that the 
"best whipped dogs are the best loved. " Others find con- 
solation in the Lebnitizian hypothesis of evil as necessary 
in the scheme of things, they don't quite see how. From 
a scientific point of view, this hypothesis has not a leg to 
stand upon. All Nature is against the puny creature we 
call man, and it is by combination and co-operation that 
he can to a certain extent claim to be conqueror. Let a 
fire, a flood, an earthquake come and she asserts her old 
supremacy, and "red in tooth and claw," destroys where 
she cannot tame. 

It is however in this very struggle for existence that 
values are evolved.' That is good which is conducive to 
the well-being of the subject; that is evil which is hurtful 
or harmful. The world is divided into two great classes, 
good and bad, which from a biological point of view mean 
pleasurable or painful. This classification thus forms not 
only the basis of the biological law—" struggle forexistence" 
and survival of the fittest—but of morality (in creation of 
values) and of those widely divergent types of emotion 
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which may be reduced to two primary ones, positive and 
negative self-feeling. These two primal experiences, the 
out-come of biological needs, are the foundation of all psy- 
chology. Touch and specialized touch of the other senses 
developed according to these experiences in the primitive 
organism and because of them. The movements away- 
from and to-wards, (the outward and visible signs of these 
experiences) were the foundation of instincts and on in- 
stincts is built intelligence. Thus everything rests back 
on feeling. It is the beginning of all mental life, and the 
foundation upon which it rests. In human consciousness 
it is the background out of which the different types of 
mental experiences step to the fore and to which they finally 
return. Our attention may be fixed on the fore-ground 
and the back-ground be unnoticed, but it exists all the same 
and any outside influence, which changes the rhythmic and 
habitual way in which different processes step in and out, 
projects the back-ground forward like an avalanche, dis- 
turbing completely the actors in the fore-ground and 
smashing their scenery to smithereens. Then we say we 
experience an emotion. Metaphors apart, however, the 
emotion is only an increase in bodily experiences (so-called 
organic and kinsesthetic sensations) which as a rule are 
unnoticed. The two classes are always able to be distin- 
guished. Under negative self-feeling come fear, disgust, 
aversion, etc., and under positive self-feeling come curiosity, 
desire to seek food, desire to seek a mate, pugnacity, etc. 
Speaking broadly, it seems as if positive self-feeling, the 
useful, the happy, the good were one, "the life preserv- 
ing tendency;" and negative self-feeling, the harmful, the 
unhappy, the bad were one, "the life destroying tendency. " 
But if the survival of the fittest be a true conception of the 
natural world and of the primal needs of man's nature, 
why should negative self-feeling exist in us at all? The 
only answer is that the negative side has a certain amount 
of biological value too. The deer exists as well as the lion 
because negative self-feeling (in this case fear) made it 
fleet-footed in running away from the more muscular 
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animals. Man exists partly because of his negative self- 
feeling. In his ape-like ancestors this was exhibited 
largely in quickness of movement in climing away from an 
adversary-in fear, in fact. It was this very fear that made 
them herd themselves together. Under this new influence 
of the group-stimulus negative self-feeling became more 
than fear from an outside foe. It became fear of the 
leader, gradually turning to respect. Respect is a complex 
largely consisting of fear, with a slight admixture of positive 
self -feeling increasing in awe, admiration, and worship. 
Thus it comes about that the anti-social tendencies are 
those that arise from positive self-feeling, happiness, and 
aggressive instincts. "Make people happy and you make 
them good" cry the Hedonists and this is true to a certain 
extent. Nature demands also that positive self-feeling 
shall be predominant otherwise the "Will to live" would 
die utterly and the race end, but Society demands also that 
negative self-feeling shall be present. It is the basis of 
authority and law. Why do the new-comers at the door of 
a pit march cheerfully down to the end of the queue, 
although no punishment would follow if they stood near 
the door ready to rush in when it opened? No punishment, 
did I say? Nothing but the disapproval of the group al- 
ready assembled, symbol of the social pressure upon indi- 
viduals. Yet after all is not this the greatest punishment? 
Suppose some uninitiated person comes along and stands 
at the door, looks and whispered comments will soon make 
him uncomfortable enough to beat a hasty retreat. The 
shrinking, run-away, negative feeling certainly has its 
uses in Society. In the case of children and criminals, 
who are supposed to lack these finer feelings of what the 
group is thinking of them, recourse is had to more physical 
forms of punishment, actual inflictions of bodily pain, or 
the restraining of ordinary bodily activities in a prison. 

Punishment, says Hegel, is a compliment to a man. It 
shows him he is a creature Society thinks worth while trying 
to save for itself. It is a doubtful compliment, even were 
it true that punishment is looked upon as reformative. 

Vol. XXX.— No. 2. 7 
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Too often it is the revenge of Society upon hapless individ- 
uals. It is no doubt true, that if humans are to be peaceable 
social animals, they must be prepared to give way a little. 
Their relations must be partly positive and partly negative, 
based partly on self-realization and partly on self-sacrifice. 
Society can therefore do nothing else than morally disap- 
prove of aggression in any shape or form whether of nations, 
classes, or individuals. 

To the psychologists and biologists who believe that 
positive self -feeling is only another name for happiness or 
pleasure, and negative self-feeling, for pain or unhappiness, 
it does not seem to have occurred that the doctrine has 
wide-spread moral significance from the Stoic as well as 
from the Hedonic point of view. Introspection and ob- 
servation of the behavior of individuals show it clearly 
enough. What more ecstatic feeling than to be at the 
height of contentment with self, the conviction "I am just 
it and all the world knows it." Yet what is this but a 
joyous expansion of the self, a spreading out and round, a 
triumphant paeon of all the Me's in unison, a ' ' Glory Song " 
and a "Hallelujah Chorus" rolled into one. Does society 
grudge such an individual its one moment of happiness? 
Why of course it does. It is even anti-social to acknowledge 
such feelings. After we have had such an experience of 
pleasure, Fate grimly stands behind, waiting her chance, 
and, at the most estatic moment descends with dreadful 
force upon the luckless individual. Pride comes before a 
fall. It is the turn of the social wheel. Another insect is 
crushed — not enough to die, but enough to feel and suffer. 
The metaphor expresses the shrinkage of the self to small 
proportions. Yet if the individual retains the "crushed- 
insect" form and attempts to crawl through life as such, 
Society has lost its use for him. To be a person is to have 
self-respect, i.e., to possess a preponderance of positive as 
against negative self-feeling or at any rate enough balance 
between the two to provide for itself mentally and physi- 
cally, and not to be a drag on society. After all vice is 
only quantitatively different from virtue. Take "virtuous 
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feelings" for instance. What difference is there between 
the consciousness of right-doing approved by the Shorter 
Catechism and the Pharisaical glow of positive self-feeling 
which expresses itself in the words "Thank God I am not 
as other men?" Only a difference in quantity, that is all, 
there is no qualitative difference. 

Some emotional states are complexes in which both nega- 
tive and positive self-feeling are present. This is so in the 
pugnacious emotion. It is a reaction to thwarting of some 
kind, and thwarting means repression by some external 
stimulus, and repression is the result of negative self-feeling. 
As a rebound against this however, the aggressive feelings 
spring to life. Pain then, in small doses is often the means 
of rousing latent energies which otherwise would be undis- 
played. It is this mental pain or fear of the unknown that 
lends the thrill to adventure and sport. If bodily or mental 
pain is present the individual bears it as best he can; if it is 
not (and he is a virile personality) he seeks it out in adven- 
ture and sport. Yet on the other hand, it is often the people 
to whom pain is no stranger, that seek adventure more 
eagerly in the creative spheres of literature, poetry, art and 
philosophy than the healthy individuals who know no pain. 
It is difficult to determine from introspection and observa- 
tion just how far pleasurable and painful stimuli affect 
the efficiency of the organism. It seems to me, now, that 
the very hardest tasks I have tackled and managed to finish 
somehow were those undertaken under the influence of 
painful stimuli. But it may be that the memory of these 
remains with me as the hardest just because they were 
painful and that I might have done as effective or more 
effective work under pleasurable stimuli . Once I learnt a 
language under the impetus of wounded pride; I learnt 
another during the period of great physical pain. After 
all physical pain is very little different from mental pain 
(unpleasant emotions) except that the former is more 
localized. Thus it has not the wide spread effects of the 
latter. It has the power (like the latter when extreme) to 
pass over into the tiny muscles and nerves all over the body 
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which thrills with the intensest agony. This is effected 
perhaps by some method of internal stimulation of nerve 
endings in skin and elsewhere. 

Of the intense bodily pain and mental pain, the second 
affords perhaps the best stimulus to action. The pain of a 
bodily disability makes one feel inclined to take vigorous 
action, but, if the impulse is carried into effect, greater 
suffering follows. But in the case of mental pain the body 
responds to the new effect that is being put forth and 
at times the task, hateful though it be, becomes almost 
pleasant. Almost but not quite, almost because of its 
negative character. There is no real positive pleasure in 
it, but relatively it seems to approach it by affording for the 
moment a freedom from the old pain. 

This experience alternates in periods in which aversion, 
anger and disgust at the self-imposed task play a prominent 
part. Only fear of worse emotions provides enough force 
to "stick it out" under these circumstances. Pain, chiefly 
mental, is a stimulus to perform tasks otherwise distasteful, 
because it affords a change of pain, from a greater to a 
lesser. Greater or lesser as regards pains is measured not 
in quantity alone. Pain is always diminished if it can 
find some outlet for action. The worst types of pain are 
those which afford no outlet for action-crushing, oppressing 
pains, like grief and misery. Pains such as these dull 
actions. It might be said that a small amount of pain 
stimulates action, in excessive amount dulls action. But 
here again it is not mere increase that counts. It depends 
somewhat on the character of the emotion. If it contains 
an admixture of positive self-feeling it more easily turns to 
action, than if it contains nothing but negative self-feeling. 
In anger, wounded pride, thwarted ambition or thwarted 
desires of any kind in fact, there is a certain amount of 
positive self-feeling, which provides a ready storage for 
active aggressive tendencies. In grief and misery there is 
no such storage. Grief passes out to the muscles as in 
physical pain and paralyses them. It paralyses also the 
mental functions. It is a veritable Slough of Despond 
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into which the victim having once fallen, struggles in vain 
to escape. Under these circumstances is it any wonder 
that sensitive people, suffering perhaps under some fancied 
slight, grow ill-tempered and suspicious of their fellow 
men? Anger is so much more pleasurable than misery. 
Therefore it is the natural tendency of the grieved person 
to be angry with something or someone than just merely 
to be grieved and crushed to the earth. Similarly love, if 
rejected, turns easily to hate. It is the Will to live, and 
Will to power asserting themselves. To be really crushed 
is to lose one's self-respect. 

Pain, then, in spite of its disutility, has its value in life. 
The flowers plucked from the top of a precipice are always 
the sweetest just because of the thrill of danger experienced 
in the plucking. The happiest hours are those snatched 
from life at the risk of — and in spite of — many bitter 
hours. They serve by contrast to illuminate the happy 
ones into seventh heavens of delight. In spite of the gloom 
in the warp and woof of life it is shot through with crimson 
streaks which we poor mortals grasp at greedily, living for 
the hour, and forgetting the thick darkness before and 
behind. After all, if ugly things do happen, they are 
adventures on life's way. They give something to reflect 
on, to introspect, to probe into, something with problems 
to solve, something to be lived and felt, and suffered per- 
haps, still possessing an indefinable (and only vaguely 
felt at rare moments) fascination which is the stir of the 
vital force within us, the Spirit of Youth itself. 

Catharine C. Beaddock. 

New Zealand. 



